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If, on the other hand, parents value this arrangement but are constrained by the rigidity of conventional work schedules, some of the alternative work schedules discussed earlier might alleviate strain. Regardless, we should know more about who is choosing shift work, whether the pattern is increasing for those with children, why, and what the consequences may be.
ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS
Our review of the benefits and services incorporated in the private or corporate welfare system should make it clear that the system is not at all uniform in what it provides workers. Thus, although private pension plans represent the most common way for workers to augment Social Security benefits, about half of the private labor force is not covered by one. Similarly, while the overwhelming majority of employed workers rely on their employers for health insurance (on a contributory or non-contributory basis), some have much more extensive coverage than others, and some have no coverage at all. For the most part the well paid and the highly skilled are eligible for the most generous benefits, and levels of coverage vary significantly among sectors of the economy.
Particularly notable is the difference between the coverage extended to those workers employed in the large corporate core sector of the economy and those employed in small businesses. Large firms have taken the lead in instituting virtually all benefits, and coverage remains far greater at such firms than at small firms. It must be remembered, however, that only 22 percent of the labor force works at firms with 500 or more employees. In contrast, some 27 percent are employed at firms with fewer than 20 employees and another 27 percent at firms with 20 to 99 employees. Although large corporations have a central role in the economy, it would be highly misleading to focus solely on their compensation policies.
Our analysis here complements more general perspectives that emphasize the divergence between large and small business sectors, a difference portrayed in such terms as "dual economy" and "core and periphery" (Averitt, 1968; Doeringer and Piore, 1971). The companies in the primary or core sector are large, generally well capitalized, stable, often unionized, and disproportionately concentrated in manufacturing and finance. They are able to offer relatively good employment conditions, including wages, job security, and benefits. By contrast, small businesses are often undercapitalized and organizationally unstable, generally nonunionized, and largely engaged in services and trade. Workers in this sector pay an income penalty, as compared to those with similarre cafeteria plans can be generally offered to part-time employees, though, life and health insurance companies must overcome their reluctance to include part-time workers in group plans. See Lazar (1975) for a detailed description of a benefits package designed to be equitable for part-time workers.ment of Health and Human Services (1980).eys. Journal of Marriage and the Family 40(2):.WI-,*1,1. Zellner, H. (1975) The determinants of occupational segregation. Pp. L'S MS m C  H
